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ABSTRACT 

As yet there is no comprehensive, systematic, 
demonstrably effective program tor maximizing empathetic 
communication behaviors. What is needed are theories, concepts, and 
methods that would provide for such learning. One avenue of approach 
is to search for models and metaphors that would allow for an 
encompassing comprehension of empathy and empathic 
communication — moving away from traditional frameworks that anchor 
empathic notions on the concept of dialogue. Another avenue of 
approach is to recognize empathic communication as a multichannel 
process, involving both verbal and nonverbal messages and cues. A 
final avenue of approach is to study high empathic communicators to 
determine what philosophies underlie their empathic behavior, and 
thereby provide effective role models. Of course these three 
approaches only scratch the surface of what might be done in the 
exploration of emphathic communication development. Since it is clear 
that empathy is a multidimensional cognitive-affective-social 
macroprocess, nothing less than multimethodological approaches are 
likely to suffice. (HOD) 
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The Search for Mult"i-Methodological Approaches 
to Enpathic Conmiunication Development 

Abstract 

At this point, we in communication studies cannot claim 
that we can provide a comprehensive, systematic, demonstrably 
effective program for maximizing empathic communication beha- 
viors . We need to search for theories , concepts , and methods 
that will allow us to provide such learning. Three initial ' 
avenues of approach are suggested: (1) the search for alter- 
nate paradigms to supplement the dialogical model, (2) the 
recognition of empathic communication as a multichannel process, 
and (3) the study of highly empathic commimicators . 
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The Search for Multi-lyfetiiodological Approaches 
to Bupathic Coranunication Development 

In a recair paper titled 'Bripathy: The State of the Art and 

Science/' Gordon has noted that "in spite of the recognized inportance of 

empathy in human cormiunication, it is curious that have so loose a 

grasp on the fundamental nature of enpathy, and on ways of increasing the 

enpathic tendencies of human coninunicators.''^ His review of the speech 

coninunication literature reveals a paucity of attention given to enpathy 

2 

and enpathy-bixLlding. Oa the face of it, the role of enpathy in effect- 
ive htTTian coirainication wuld seem to be an inportant one (Gary Cronkhite 
has goiie so far as to suicmise that enpathy "is probably the nxDst valuable 
asset a comnunicator can acquire") , yet no research evidence has accimu- 
lated to suggest that our cccmmnication course /^rk does indeed enhance our 
learners' enpathic communication abilities or tendencies.^ 

Let us be skeptical for the moment, in advance of ttie relevant data 
that have yet to be secured, and assume that we do little in the typical 
conmunication skills classroom to substantially modify learners ' enpathic 
behaviors in a way that is likely to be generalized to daily interpersonal 
transactions outside the classroom environment : would this be any wonder? 
The highly routinized egocentric attitudes and behaviors that need to be 
changed in order for a person to be able to cognitively and affectively 
put himself in the position of another person are not of the sort that 
are readily susceptible to alteration.^ To impact conmunicators ' enpathic 
abilities, and their 'hreal-life" enpathic conmunication behaviors, is no 
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niinor feat. Rogers* paraphrasing exercise or role-playing (with feed- 
back) , TfM.le useful , are too restricted in scope to be relied upon as 
our sole or primary vehicles for enpathy development. No casual class- 
roon exercises are likely to suffice. For any hope of generalizable 
enpathy chariges to accrue, a powerful tnultiniiethodological educational 
approach wuld seem needed. 

Of vAiat would such a program consist? I do not exactly know. What 
I do know is that in order to create an efficacious enpathy-building 
proj ect we will need to turn to an array of disciplines , creatively 
searching for possible theory, knowledge, insights, and practices. I 
believe we will need to 'back off" a bit, and look at the enpathic process 
broadly, as it manifests aspects of itself in a wide-range of seemingly 
unrelated contexts and forms. We will need an openmindedness to guide 
this search, an exploratoriness, even a pla3^fulness . In this paper I 
would like to briefly speculate on just a few of the places vchere we might 
profitably begin to look. I will suggest three avenues of approach: 
(1) the search for supplemental paradigms, (2) the recognition of 
enpathic coimiunication as multichannel process , and (3) the study of 
highly enpathic coninunicators . These are far from being exhaustive possi- 
bilities . 

The Search for Sipplemental Paradigns 

Anyone \it]o is to be meaningfully taught about enpathic ccmnunication 
needs to be provided with an underlying foundation tliat will ground and 
surround any specific exercises and techniques to be used. Techniques that 
do not extend from within a larger theoretical context are too isolated 
and disconnected fran a stable underpinning, and fail to *Vnake sense" to 
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tlie learner in light of a larger viiole, ^fethods devoid of a framework 

are not well-anchored, .and pemit excess drift. What is the larger point- 

of -view from which empathic cocrmunication can best be envisioned? I am 

not certain. The traditional framework used within our discipline to 

anchor enpathic notions and methods has be«n Buber's conception of 

"dialogue," including the elements of "the Between" and the "I and Thou" 

versus the "I and It."^ Roger s' model of the helping relationship has 

also been drawn upon, and combined with Buber's dialogical model, ^ Stewart 

has written of the philosophical roots of the dialogical model , and viiile 

some of this line of thinking would be intelligible to the average learner 

8 

and candidate for behavior change , much would not . 

We should probably be open to caiplementary models , fresh vantage 
points from vMch to help our students view enpathic coainunication. Alter- 
native or supplementary frameworks would allow for greater flexibility and 
adaptability. As just one exanple, I think of a wonderful lit:le book by 

philosopher Milton Mayerof f that was published nearly fifteen years ago , 
9 

titled On Caring > l^yeroff extends and enriches the notion of "caring" 

on each page of this delightful work. "Caring" is depicted as having a 

way of ordering other values and activities around itself in a person's 

life; "caring" provides stability in life, being "in place" in the world 

due to the inclusiveness of one's carings. Mayerof f begins his treatise 

in this way: "In the sense in which a man can ever be said to be at hone 

in the world, he is at hone not through doninating, or explaining, or 

appreciating, but through caring and being cared for."''"^ Mayerof f concludes 

his work with this thought: "But I cannot thank (care for) life in general, 

11 

I can only thank life by caring for this or that instance of it." If 
one is to evolve an enpathic regard for others , and a willingness and 
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ability to connmicate this , attainment would be facilitated by being 
rooted in a perspective that has substance. Incisions and behavioral 
choices often best emanate from a point ^f -view, and it is just such 
points -of -view that will be of use to any atterrpt to empathy-building. 
Ife are in need of more points -of -view from which to construe the rationale 
behind the tiipathic choice , i . e . , why enf^athy is useful and makes sense . 
Brainstorming is in order. The quest for pragfiHtic enpathic perspectives 
should be aae of our priorities. This is not to suggest that the dialo- 
gical model be abandoned, but only that additional possibilities also be 
discovered and discussed, with the eventual aim of making sense to learners 
and supporting the empathic choice. 

Intercultural research would enrich our kaowledge in this realm. 
For exanple , we in canmnication have insufficiently examined East Asian 
thought with an aim toward understanding the conception of enpathy depicted 
there. We have suffered fran a Western bias; it is sinply not true to 

conclude that '"Eiipathy is a lateconer to our stock of ideas, being scarcely 

12 11 
a hundred years old." VJhile the English word "empathy" is indeed young, 

the process to which it refers is not alien to ancient East Asian thought. 

It may be a latecomer to the Vfestem stock of ideas , and this is good 

reason for learning from the East. I thixik, for ir^stance, of the notion 

of ishin-denshin , originally a Chinese concept but since adopted in 

other areas of Asia as well (especially in Japan) , and roughly translated 

as 'Imind-to-mind coranunication," or "intuitive comnunication.""'"^ Stentning 

from Zen Buddhism, ishin-denshin pertains to direct cognition of the 

essence of the object of perception, independent of logical analysis. A 

related concept of "tacit comiunication" is sasshi ; a Japanese husband might 

glance at his wife's flower arrangement upon entering tJieir home and have 
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a reasonably gcx)d indication of how the wife is feeling that day, just by 
observing her flowers. Many traditional Japanese appear to have this type 
of perceptive sensibility refined more highly than does the typical 
Westerner. 

East Asian thought, on the wiiole, differs from Western thought in 

several major ways: Western thotjght enphasizes rationality, Eastern 

thought values intuition; Western thought stresses dominance over nature. 

Eastern encourages blending ;vith nature; Western thought has highlighted 

a mind/body dichotary. Eastern accentuates the interpenetration of mind, 

body, soul; Western thought exaggerates duality in general, Eastern thought 

enphasizes unity; Western thought stresses individuality, personality, ego, 

15 

^ile Eastern philosophy values egoless forms of selfhood, Suzuki has 

contrasted Western and Eastern thought by cotrparing two poems , one by 

Basho and the other by Tennyson. Basho writes: 

When I look carefully 
I see the nazuna blooming 
by the hedge 1 

Tennyson writes : 

Lower in the crannied wall 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; — 

Hold you here, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is , 

Tennyson plucks the flower, Basho does not. Tennyson aggresses upon the 
world, tearing the flower from its place, attenpting to satisfy his own 
anal3rtical curiosity, the subject/object dichotom/ prevails. Deeply under- 
standing these two contrasting modes of apprehending reality, the way of 
Basho and the way of Tennyson, might be worthwhile for those of us who seek 
to discover the fullest meaning of enpathic responding. 

I must quickly and strongly enphasize that I am not urging a return 
to the '^op-zen" faddism of a decade ago, a hasty mass flirtation with 
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that whic±i seemed exotic and worthy of stjperficial attention. We see 
another preoccupation with East Asia today, with Western business leaders 
trjrLng to learn what makes Eastern business practices so successful. "^^ 
I am reluctant to have the sxjggestions here identified with these trends . 
It is unfortUTEte in this sense that the turn toward East Asia has so 
absorbed the popular awareness , since it makes it unlikely that serious 
academics will choose to be affiliated with such popularism. The fact 
renmns, however, that quiet, responsible, respectful exploration of per- 
tinent paradigas that have survived the centuries would seem to serve 
constructive purpose for a discipline that admittedly knows so little about 
the enpathic process, including oipathic coninunication. 

It may be that we have scmething to learn about empathy not only 
from Eastern Asia, but from an array of cultural schools of thought and 
life practices around the world. These cultural models, however, offer 
only a partial contribution; within our own culture there too is certainly 
an untapped diversity of schemes , mental matrices and models that will 
better allow us to conceive and convey methods of enpathy development . It 
does not so much matter, in the beginning, wiiere exactly we look for pers- 
pectives, but rather that we enter an idea-generation stage, uninpeded by 
premature criticality. Again, the aim is not the abandonment of the 
dialogical model, but the provision of additional models and metaphors to 
allow for an even more encoipassing caiprehension of enpathy and enpathic 
connunication. 

Ehpathic ComoMiication: A Miltichannel Process 

It is not uncofiiDon to read research that has been done on enpathy 
training (usually reported in counseling journals) that construes enpathy 
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as largely a verbal process ; attention is paid to the verbal content of 

viiat coninLinicator B said (or hypotlietically would say) to cotrraunicator A 

to judge how enpathic that verbal response of B might be. In other words, 

accuracy of paraphrase is saiHtiriEs equated with enpathy, as is saying 

18 

words that seem sensitive in meaning. Even in the exciting line of 

research within our ovtti discipline on ''comforting cormiunication/' it is 

the content analysis of written respcHises or transcripts that is vsed to 

assess tiie degree to which a given instance of comMiication is "ccxnfort- 
19 

ing." Yet there is a body of research (mostly within counseling journals) 
to sxjggest that the role of nonverbal behavior within the realm of erapathic 
comrajnication is primary. It is important that we not lose sight of this 
for too long ^en we focus upon the verbal aspects of enpathic coimiunica- 
tLon. 

of the more active researchers in the counseling field, for 

instance, note the "almost unbelievable power of facial expression" in 

the comnunication of eftpathy and other related variables : in a counseling 

context 26% of the variability in judged oipathy was accounted for by 

20 

facial expression (main effects) . Ihe total group of nonverbal cues 
(facial expression, eye contact, trunk lean, and vocal intonation) accounted 
for over twice the variability in judged enpathy accounted for by the 
verbal message alone. Another groip of researchers has shown that counse- 
lors who used high levels of eye contact (over 90%) and forward trunk lean 
and direct body orientation (100%) were riOt only rated as being more 
enpathic than viien they used lower levels of these behaviors (i.e. , less 
than 40% of the time) , but higRer levels of tJiese nonverbal behaviors also 

significantly improved the degree of ccranunicated enpathy even when the 

21 

verbal content was altered and held at a low enpathy level . These 
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studies and others demonstrate the overwhelmuig inportance of nonverbal 
messages and cues in the ecnpathic comrunication process , and that \^ are 
indeed dealing with a multichannel system. 

Yet to tell a coninunicator to be aware of his or her facial expres- 
sion or to make eye contact does not go far enough. To truly come into 
solid regard for what it means to be an enpathic comnunicator , Icnowledge 

cf more transactional concepts such as postural congmaence and rhythmic 

22 

entrainment and interactional synchrony are appropriate. The fact that 
interpersonal comiunication is in part a micromomentary dance of inter- 
connected movements between and among cormunicators needs to be understood 
by learners in this area. I am thinking, for exanple, of another and more 
recent study in the counseling context vMch showed that postural congruence, 
i.e^ subtly imitating the kinesic position of the other communicator, 

affected perceptions of being empathically understood by the comnunicator 

23 

doing the mirror-image imitating. Again, this is not to say that learners 
shoixLd be encouraged to manorize a standard set of body language techniques 
and messages for manipulating the perceptions jf the other; rather, they 
will need to be schooled in a sophisticated, poetic outlook on the bodily 
intricacies of the rhythmic transactional dance that transpires between 
hunan ccoHjnicators when they form a face-to-face communication system. 
These learners will need to be provided with a thick-dimensioned sense of 
the nonverbal microprocesses that are involved in the macroprocess that is 
enpathic commmication. At the mcment, most of us are probably not in 
much of a position to do this in any coherent and attractive fashion. For 
exanple, postural congruence, rhytnmic entrainment, and interactional 
synchrony represent a cluster of phenomena that we in speech communication 
do not yet know much about. That is precisely why they have been mentioned 
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here : will need to know what it nBans to teach that enpathic conmuni- 
cation is a multichannel process. 

The Study of Highly Ecipathic Coinnunicators 

It TOuld certainly be useful to identify and study persons taAio seem 
to be highly skilled in enpathic conmunication: What philosophies underlie 
their spathic behavior? Exactly how, nonverbally and verbally, do they 
convey their oipathy? What lessons, tools, and experiences can they iso- 
late as having contributed to their arpathic developnent? 

Also, one of the most effective ways for human beings to learn is to 
repeatedly witness the behavior of effective role models. Reinforcenent 
without modeling can be a rather slow learning strategy. It may be that 
when it comes to learning enpathic behaviors, we lack clear, prominent 
role models. Aside from Carl Rogers or Mother Teresa of Calcutta, who 
can we quickly name as ecnpathic role models worthy of emulation? In a 
1985 survey conducted by U. S. News and World Report , 18-to-24 year-olds 
were asked 'Who are yotir heroes or heroines—that is, \A:\at public figures 
living ai^^ere in the world do you find personally inspiring and would 

0 / 

hope you could be like in some way?" Ihe nmiber one r'^ice was Clint 
Eas&^ood, out -polling ^bther Teresa 3:1. 

There are studies that indicate that the learning of enpathic com- 
munication behaviors is aided by the observation of modeled enpathic 
25 

behavior. In addition to constructing thirty-second audio- and video- 
tape models of enpathic comnnunication (as is often done in counseling 
training) , we should also endeavor to study real-life enpathic coninunica- 
tors , and possibly even acquire videotape collections of some of these 
persons in action. As well as searching for highly enpathic ccranunicators 
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generally, t±ere arc likely to be certain professions that would be 

especially good places to look. MSdicine might not be one of these, 

since there is some indication that medical scudents are lower in enpathy 

v?hen they coaplete medical school than -when they begin (and possibly for 

good reason) ; neither is the legal profession likely to be a haven of 
27 

enpathic behavior. Cultural anthropology, however, offers promise. 

Recently I attended a lecture by a cultural anthropologist fran 
Australia who described her long-terra research on the rituals of Balinese 
folk healers . She had beccme quite oent in Balinese , and had lived in 
Bali for a nunber of years , apparen^-jLy adapting to the local culture 
reasonably well. She had observed hundreds of Balinese **trance" rituals, 
and had interviewed dozens of healers repeatedly and intensively. She is 
, the first anthropologiFt to record on film som2 of this activity. After 
we had, for an hour and a half, listoied to and watched this anthropologist 
at work, attonpting to totally understand the meaning of the ritual behavior 
she had chosen to study, perhaps the most noteworthy question oi the evening 
was asked: a marJber of the audience wanted to know if she personally 
"believed'' in the cosmology she had thoroughly committed herself to trying 
to understand. t\b, she said, she did not personally place credence in 
the major beliefs that she had iTiade it her task to so earnestly understand. 
Yet it was obvioias from the fiM of her work, and her oral presentation, 
that this woman had somewhat cleanly suspended her own cultural and 
personal belief system in order to step within the world of another cul- 
ture, and to experience that culture and its activities, beliefs, and 
emotions from the frame of reference of those within it. I cannot help 
but think that we in commmication have much to learn from aiLtural 
anthropologists about the art and science of putting one's self in the 
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position of another, and caamunicating accordingly. 

It is also likely that we have scroething to learn about enpathy from 
professicml actors. A good actor is one (anmg other things) seems 
to be able to de-center from his or her own personality and then enter 
into the personality and character and condition of '*sOTHone else.'* It 
may be that social scientists have not studied enough those who appear to 
be able to do this to a marked degree , and the methods they use and the 
inplications of these for general empathy development. It may also be 
that we have lessons to learn in this regard from dancers, musicians, 
successful team athletes, anJ those viio have advanced in any other syn- 
chronized activity that entails highly ccnplex synchronized interpersaial 
coordination. This is not to say that these persons, actors or otherwise, 
will necessarily be enpathic conniunicators , but that they might possess 
points of view and methods that could ultimately be applied toward that 
end in educational programs designed to maximize hunan enpathy beyond pre- 
existing levels. 

The three approaches mentioned in this paper (the search for supple- 
mental pardigjns, the recognition of enpathic corrnunication as moltichannel 
process, and the stucfy- of highly enpathic conniunicators) only scratch the 
surface of x^t might be done in the exploration of enpathic cccniunication 
development. 'Jhis writer can easily think of other possible avenues of 
approach. For exanple, nethods that rely upon imagination-visualizatiai 
skills would probably be if use. Behavio r Therapy , The American Journal 
of Clinical l^pnosis , and another half-dozen or so journals are filled 
with studies evidencing the usefulness of imagination in bru^ging about 
affective and behavioral change. It has been found within our own discip- 
line that a single session of positively-imagined successful speechmaking 
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resulted in significantly less speech anxiety than in a coiparable control 
28 

group. It may be that, in a similar way, the mind could enploy creative 
visualizations that would be of use in enhancing one's ability to experience 
and e^q^ress oipathy. In fact, there are data to this effect. Ihe point 
is that once we begin to let our minds roam free in the search for approaches 
to Qipathy-building , there is no shortage of possibilities. Ihe reader 
has most likely already envisioned others of these, or easily could. 

At this point, we in coninunication studies cannot claim that we can 
provide a conprehensive , systanatic, measurably effective program for maxi- 
mizing enpathic coninunication behaviors. Since it is clear that enpathy is 
a multi-dimensional cognitive-affective-social macroprocess , nothing less 
than multi-methodolpgical approa±es are likely to suffice. It is tira to 
let the search begin. The title of an article by David Aspy, appearing 
in a counseling journal a decade ago, is very much to the point: "Ezipathy: 
Let's Get the Hell On With It.""^*^ 
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